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From The Editor's Desk 


Response to the request for material 
for the international issue has been such 
that it seems, according to the articles 
you are about to read, that Tennessee 
librarians are indeed serving around the 
world. Beginning with our newest state, 
some of whose youngest library patrons 
you see on the cover, and proceeding 
westward to Korea, Taiwan, Pakistan and 
Europe, we find descriptions of a variety 
of interesting places and experiences. 
There are many more overseas areas re- 
cently or currently being explored by 
TLA members, and opportunities for ad- 
ditional ones in the future. In Mrs. 
Barrette’s article you will find specific 
information on how to get there if you 


are a school librarian. 

The brief Newsnotes section is due to 
failure of the editor to send reminder 
notes to all secretary-reporters of the 
deadline for material. News and material 
for the July issue should be sent by July 
15, for the September issue by September 
15, and for the January issue by January 
15. 

Finally, attention is called to the cur- 
rent membership drives of professional 
organizations which are important to us 
all. The suggestions made by various 
membership chairmen on the pages of 
this issue are both realistic and specific. 
No organization can survive without the 
continued support of its members. 
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LETTER FROM HAWAII 


Dear Editor: 

You ask for some of my impressions 
about libraries in Hawaii for your Inter- 
national issue, preferably in 750 to 1000 
words. This I find hard to do. In any 
new environment first impressions are 
stimulating, often erroneous, and always 
incomplete. In Hawaii as anywhere it 
depends on where you are, what you have 
a chance to see, and the vantage point 
from which you look. Especially does 
this seem so to me in Hawaii, because 
this community in itself is a kaleido- 
scope, more colorful and more complex 
than any in which I have lived and 
worked before; at the same time familiar 
and foreign, depending on the facet of 
the moment. 

Perhaps the only excuse for including 
a few remarks on Hawaii in an Inter- 
national issue is that this most westerly 
outpost of the nation seems at once as 
American as apple pie, yet as exotic and 
many colored as the rainbows that come 
and go above its hills. Perhaps the only 
excuse for my attempting some capsule 
remarks at this time is that people hear 
less of any kind of remarks on libraries 
than on hulas and luaus, hotels and 
beaches;—this, and my own desire to say 
Aloha from the 50th State to friends in 
Tennessee. 

Here, then, are a few random bits 
from my kaleidoscope, to turn* over as 
you wish, with an invitation to come 
over and see for yourself: 

FLOCKS OF CHILDREN with dark 
and white skins (but mostly in be- 
tween) running on playgrounds, 
laughing on beaches, flying swooping 
kites in the wind; also serious and in- 
tent on books, stories, and lessons in 
well-equipped schools. Big schools, 
chiefly urban and modern, with cen- 
tralized school libraries in almost all 
of them— including elementary. 

COLLEGE STUDENTS as gaily dressed 
as is fitting on the Rainbow Campus; 
heads (mostly black) bent over books 
in crowded Reserve and Reference 
Rooms; stupendous view of mountains 
or Diamond Head whenever you lift 
your eyes to louvered glass walls. 


Students, soft-spoken and quiet in 
classes (some electing courses in Li- 
brary Science, but not nearly enough! ) 
but as gregarious and exuberant at 
games and parties (and sometimes in 
the Library) as elsewhere. 

FAMILIES of two and three generations 
enjoying Saturday shopping or Sunday 
picnics; parents and children wander- 
ing and looking and listening at the 
gay Festival of Books, planned and 
manned by scores of children’s and 
school librarians and teachers;—that 
last little clean-scrubbed, black-eyed 
boy who would not be pried away 
from the colorful pavilion until he had 
made up his mind on his favorite and 
written his vote for the ballot box. 
Hair slicked back and bow tie in place 
for Sunday School on a bright morn- 
ing, skirts that puff and rustle over 
flouncy petticoats at concerts—but 
mostly free and easy clothes in endless 
variety for outdoor living; prints as 
bright as butterflies; shoes, sandals 
and zoris, and more bare feet than in 
Tennessee! 

PUBLIC LIBRARY handsome on its 
shady lawn (attractive branches, too) ; 
stuccoed walls enclosing open court— 
reminding New Englander faintly of 
Boston, but palms and_ blossoming 
shrubs quite, quite otherwise; same 
diligent search for a place to park, 
bookmobiles secure in their berths after 
long days in farther reaches of the 
island. 

HOPES AND PLANS, boards and meet- 
ings, committees and conferences, sur- 

_ veys and standards, discussions and 
petitions, reorganization and _ legisla- 
tion. How to proceed, win better 
support, up-grade personnel, accom- 
plish more? Meeting ground of East 
and West, can we become the site of 
an International College, experiment 
in unity with variety, point the way 
to a humanity above all nations? 

Sincerely, 

Priscrtta LANTZ 

Professor of Library Science 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Taiwan: Island of Refugees 


By Wii A. FitzGerap, Ph.D., Director, Peabody Library School 


One of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of life has been brought about by 
a two year stay in beautiful sub-tropical 
Taiwan (formerly known as Formosa), 
the headquarters since 1949 of the Re- 
public of China under the presidency of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek. When 
invited to go to Taiwan to serve as a 
library consultant I knew little about the 
island and its people, and even less about 
how my services would be utilized. Yet, 
from my early childhood, I had an in- 
terest in that far away land because my 
grandmother drank Formosa Oolong tea! 

Taiwan, which means terraced bay, is 
tobacco leaf in shape, about 240 miles 
long by 90 miles wide, with a total area 
about the size of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts combined, much of it moun- 
tainous. It has a growing population of 
ten million people, about two million of 
whom are recent refugees from Mainland 
China who have fled the atrocities of 
the Communist regime. Some 170,000 
are aborigines of Malay stock and the 
remainder are descendants of Chinese who 
have emigrated to this area from the 
Mainland during the last thousand years. 
Taiwan, even though 100 miles off the 
coast of Mainland China, has under its 
control the Penghu Islands (Pescadores) 
and the off shore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu. Although close to the enemy ac- 
tivities, including bombings of the off 
shore islands, Taiwan is peaceful, orderly, 
growing academically and economically, 
developing industries and continuing to 
improve agriculture. The government, 
truly representative, is based on the 
famous “Three Principles” formulated by 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, first president of the 
Republic of China, emphasizing Nation- 
alism, Democracy, Livelihood. 

My work as library consultant was 
directly involved with the Overseas Chi- 
nese Education program, a most stu- 
pendous arrangement by which .approxi- 
mately 8,000 young men and young 
women of Chinese families have been 
recruited from Southeast Asia to con- 


tinue higher education in Free China. 
Overseas Chinese students have come 
from areas such as Singapore, Malaya, 
Hong Kong, Macao, North Borneo, Viet- 
nam, Thailand and other critical spots 
in Southeast Asia, where higher education 
suitable for their development is lacking. 
Those who come to Taiwan receive a 
superior education and upon graduation 
return to their native homes and carry 
on the democratic tradition among the 
Chinese communities there as a great bul- 
wark against the ideas of the Chinese 
communists. 

As a consultant, I worked especially 
with the Ministry of Education, a na- 
tional policy making agency of the Re- 
public of China, and the Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission, responsible 
for recruiting and giving guidance to 
students from the critical countries. 
From these two national agencies my 
work led to provincial and other levels 
as well. My especial activity was with 
those institutions—universities, colleges 
and upper middle schools—where over- 
seas Chinese students were enrolled. 
Thus, I visited, advised, helped in plans 
for construction of buildings, aided in 
the selection and development of book 
collections, at 16 universities and col- 
leges and at 16 middle schools. More- 
over, although I was a library consultant, 
primarily, my work at times involved not 
only libraries and books but also atten- 
tion to the building of gymnasiums, dor- 
mitories, dining halls, shower rooms, 
sewers and other items dealing with the 
fast growing campuses which need to ex- 
pand rapidly enough to absorb not only 
8,000 overseas students but also other 
additional students. It was a delight to 
consult with, and receive splendid co- 
operation from, presidents, deans, prin- 
cipals, librarians and other faculty mem- 
bers all of whom seemed aware of, and 
interested in, library needs. Lively con- 
versations with many of the 8,000 over- 
seas students proved stimulating and 
valuable in policy planning. 
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Teaching is a time honored profession 
with the Chinese and a considerable per- 
centage of the respective budgets is 
alloted to education. The national gov- 
ernment itself appropriates 25% of its 
total national budget for education, the 
Province of Taiwan allots not less than 
25%, and each city and county not less 
than 35% of their budgets. This money 
includes support not only for schools 
and colleges, including their libraries, but 
also for what is understood as social edu- 
cation—public libraries, including the 
provincial libraries and the National 
Central Library. 

Primary education, compulsory for 
grades 1 through 6, cares for 96% of 
the children. To educate these pupils, 
there exist special normal schools for 
training teachers. Lower Middle Schools 
(Junior High) and upper Middle Schools 
(Senior High) continue to grow at a 
great rate in an effort to match the 
rapidly expanding population. Appropri- 
ate vocational and industrial schools 
exist also. The entire system is capped 
by many colleges and universities with 
high admission standards. All educa- 
tional administrators seem library minded 
and cooperate in developing libraries and 
library collections. Many of the ad- 
ministrators and professors hold higher 
degrees from some of our outstanding 
American universities. 


Due to the changes consequent upon 
the return to China of Taiwan, libraries 
of all kinds are being developed and 
utilized. Small collections of a few 
thousand volumes, to over 700,000 in 
the National -Taiwan University, are 
being reorganized and improved to care 
_ for the increased enrollments. Interest- 
ingly, many Middle Schools have sepa- 
rate buildings devoted to library facilities. 
Public libraries (and even some with a 
bookmobile) are trying to expand their 
collections and increase their services. 
Many hold classes to teach illiterate 
adults. 

Although the Japanese controlled 
Taiwan for fifty years, Japanese in- 
fluence fast is disappearing. Many collec- 
tions of Japanese books and journals 
remain in the libraries where space is at 
a premium. The Japanese language ma- 


terial is understood and used by scholars, 
but as a spoken language, except among 
country folk, it is disappearing. Man- 
darin Chinese is the official language 
which is taught in the schools, used on 
radio communications, spoken by govern- 
ment employees. Ultimately, this na- 
tional language will replace the many 
dialects which developed regionally 
throughout China. English is the second 
language in the schools, is known and 
spoken by many, and furnishes a subject 
very much in demand in special language 
schools. Many books written in English 
are to be found especially in the uni- 
versity libraries and a few newspapers 


published in English are available. 


To sum up what engaged so much of 
those two years is difficult because there 
were so many facets to the assignment. 
In addition to the consultative work with 
the Ministry officials and the educational 
administrators of the island, many con- 
ferences were held in all sections of 
Taiwan with individual librarians and 
groups of librarians. The following four 
items suggest a general summary: 

1. Each summer, assisted by the very 
active members of the Library Associa- 
tion of China, 60 library workers for all 
types of libraries, were selected from a 
long list of qualified applicants to follow 
a nine-week in-service workshop. The 
result is that 180 library workers now 
engaged in all kinds of library work in 
all types of libraries received training in 
the basic principles of library organiza- 
tion, administration, book selection, cata- 
loging and classification of English and 
Chinese books. In addition, they lived 
together on a university campus and 
grew to realize each other’s requirements 
and problems. This cooperative associa- 
tion is paying tremendous dividends. 

2. New library buildings and addi- 
tions to structures already existing, have 
been planned and built not only at a 


number of universities and colleges but 
also at some Middle Schools. This has 
resulted in more space for student use 
and increased stack areas for book collec- 
tions. In addition, as a result of consul- 
tation many service areas have been 
relocated and more books have been 
placed on open shelves. A judo hall and 
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an auditorium were redesigned to serve 


as school libraries. 

3. Continued advice in the selection 
of books in English has led to an increase 
in, and a better selection of, titles for 
inclusion in many of the university, col- 
lege and middle school libraries. 


4. By attendance, dedications and 
other academic functions, it was possible 


to spread ideas about librarianship and 
libraries. Some talks and speeches have 
been translated into Chinese and pub- 


lished in the Journal of the Library As- 


sociation of China. 


In a Korean Library 


By J. McREE ELRop, Associate Librarian, Yonsei University, Seoul, Korea 


The academic librarian in Korea needs 
to spend no time at all convincing stu- 
dents and faculty of the importance of 
books. Indeed, they are regarded as being 
so important that their protection may 
interfere with their use. It was for this 
reason rather than any lack of regard 
for books and libraries that Yonsei Uni- 
versity Library was for four years the 
only circulating university library in 
South Korea. This same high regard for 
books is a boon to circulation once it 
begins, for the care students take of 
books they borrow allows the cataloging 
and circulation of good titles available 
in paperback format. Most Korean books 
are available in paper format only. 

Korea is in the process of conversion 
from the Japanese introduced system of 
learning from lecture with little reading 
or independent study to a system which 
calls for wide reading and more thought 
on the part of individual students. Thus 
libraries must change from professional 
preserves to student centered service in- 
stitutions. As Associate Librarian of 
Yonsei University for the past five years 
I have been trying to help bring about 
this change. That so much progress has 
been made at Yonsei is due to the sympa- 
thetic cooperation of our Librarian, Mr. 
Y. G. Minn and our President, Dr. L. 
George Paik. 

Immured as we are in a society which 
is largely English speaking and reading, 
using libraries composed largely of Eng- 
lish books and listing even those books 
not in English under transliterated 
Roman alphabetic entries and English 
subject headings, we sometimes forget 





that the American dictionary catalog is 
not universally applicable. 

Five years ago the Yonsei Library’s 
collection was in disarray and its catalog 
destroyed as a result of the Korean war. 
Its approximately 100,000 volume collec- 
tion was an alphabetic soup one-half 
Chinese ideograph, one-fourth English, 
one-eighth Japanese syallabary, and one- 
eighth Korean alphabet. Obviously one 
dictionary catalog would have presented 
tremendous difficulties. The absence of 


a Korean list of subject headings, and the 
absence from the language of many 
modern terms due to its disuse under the 
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Japanese, placed difficulties in the path 
of the adoption of two dictionary cata- 
logs, one in English and one in Korean. 
We also wished to have unified subject 
approach to the total. collection. 

A three part classed catalog was 
adopted. Although there is only one 
American university using the classed 
catalog (Boston University General Li- 
brary) that form is still quite common in 
Europe. Our three parts were, one, an 
author and title file using the Korean 
alphabet for all Oriental books (Japanese 
and Chinese materials may be entered 
under the Korean alphabet just as we 
enter Greek materials under the Roman 
alphabet), two, an author, title file using 
the Roman alphabet for all Occidental 
books, and three, a classed file which 
combines cards for all the books in the 
collection in one arrangement by Dewey 
numbers. More than one card for one 
book is put in the classed file under 
more than one number when needed to 
fully index the subject content of the 
book. For filing purposes this class num- 
ber is written in the upper right hand 
corner of the card and is not necessarily 
the same as the class number in the call 
number in the upper left hand corner 


although it frequently would be the 
same. Both Korean and English indexes 


to the classed file are made in card form 
and filed in the two author, title files. 


The books themselves are arranged by 
subject regardless of language using the 
Dewey system expanded in Oriental sub- 
jects. The usual practice in Korea had 
been to treat each language as a separate 
collection, even using different classifi- 
CANON SIMMS WNC WG WE SYST KAS 
suitable for all the material. The unified 
subject approach both on the shelf and 
in the classed file has greatly simplified 
the use of the library. 


With the collection organized it was 
possible to begin reference service with 
an open shelf reference room, a periodical 
room, a reserve book room, home circula- 
tion, and systematic book selection and 
buying. It was not until this experience 
that I realized that these library prac- 
tices, as basic as they are, must follow 
and cannot precede the organization of 
the collection. Today the library serves 
as a laboratory for Korea’s first Depart- 
ment of Library Science. Soon it should 
be one of many Korean student centered 
libraries. 


Library Work In Pakistan 


By Mrs. EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Librarian Emeritus 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 


My assignment in Pakistan, which be- 
gan in April, 1958, under contract with 
the Indiana University and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
(ICA), has been to organize a library 
for the Basic Medical Sciences Institute, 
which is situated within the grounds of 
the Jinnah Central Hospital, Karachi. 
An article discussing the Institute and 
its library will appear in the July, 1960, 
issue of the Bulletin of the Medical Li- 
brary Association. However, there have 
been certain more general aspects of my 
assignment that might be of professional 
interest. 

A wise provision for those working 
with ICA, whether as direct employees, 


or, under contract, is the opportunity 
for enough travel to familiarize them 
with similar work in other parts of the 
country, and the conditions under which 
it is being performed. While visiting 
medical libraries in different parts of the 
country I have also been able to meet 
some of the librarians connected with - 
other types of library work and to see 
the libraries function. 

Because Pakistan is a new country, it 
is not surprising to find that the libraries 
are in the throes of reorganization, 
growth and development and to find that 
librarianship is now receiving some en- 
couragement and professional recognition. 
Moreover, administrators of various insti- 
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tutions have become aware of the ad- 
visability of having trained personnel in 
their libraries. In response to this need 
there are at present three universities 
which offer “Diploma” courses in library 
science. The University of the Punjab, 
Lahore, under the direction of Mr. Abdul 
Rahim Khan, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Library School; the Uni- 
versity of Karachi under Mr. Abdul 
Moid, graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Department of Library 
Science; and the University of Dacca, 
under Mr. M. G. Khan, Diplomate of the 
British Library Association. Americans, 
here from time to time as Fulbright 
fellowes, wives of visiting professors and 
librarians working on other assignments, 
have taught in these schools. 

The Pakistan Library Association was 
inaugurated in January, 1958, and I at- 
tended the second meeting of this group 
at Peshawar University, November 30 
to December 2, 1959. Maulana Abdus 
Subuh Qasimi, the Librarian of the Uni- 
versity, and a graduate of the Western 
Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, was the host for the Conference. 
The setting for the meeting was both 
beautiful and interesting. The Univer- 
sity is close to the foothills of the famous 
Khyber pass and a journey through the 
pass was an enjoyable part of the pro- 
gram. Four other American libarians 
attended this meeting: Mr. Frank Dar- 
lington, Librarian of the United States 
Information Service (USIS) Library in 
Lahore, Mr. James A. Hulbert, Librarian 
of the USIS Library in Dacca, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Carroll Moreland. Mr. More- 
land is Librarian of the Biddle Law 
Library of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and is at present Library Advisor 
to the Institute of Public and Business 
Administration in Karachi. The meeting 
was also attended by representatives of 
the British Council and of PANSDOC 
(Pakistan National Scientific and Tech- 
nical Documentation Centre). Mr. 
Habibur Rahman, Minister of Education, 
opened the Conference and during his 
address he said: “If men and women are 
to attain the full maturity of which they 
are capable, they must have abundant op- 
portunity for growth and development 
long after the period of their formal 


schooling has ended. Libraries play a very 
important role in this respect. . . . Pro- 
vision for libraries in Pakistan is inade- 
quate and we need more libraries.” 
However he emphasized: “. . . every- 
thing should not be left to Government 
and private enterprise must come forward 
to supplement Government efforts in all 
fields of education and the establishment 
of libraries.” 

An interesting book exhibit including 
some rare, old, volumes had been arranged 
in the University of Peshawar Library. 
Pakistan is fortunate in possessing some 
fine collections of early Muslin manu- 
scripts and beautifully illuminated books 
belonging to the Moghul period which 
can be seen in the collections of the 
University of the Punjab, University of 
Dacca and the University of Peshawar. 

During the time I have been in 
Pakistan I have enjoyed knowing Paki- 
stani doctors and working with them. 
I have also enjoyed learning something 
of the history, culture and handicrafts of 
the country and of the life of the people. 
Knowledge of the latter I have gained — 
not only from the larger cities but during 
my visits to the provincial areas, from 
talks with ICA technicians who form an 
important part of the “Village Aid” 
programs, and by some visits to the vil- 
lages themselves. 

Pakistan is an interesting, colorful 
country with scenery which varies from 
the snow-capped mountains of the 
Northwest Frontier region, through 
orange groves and the irrigated areas of 
the farmlands, to the deserts where the 
camel is still the most reliable means of 
transport, and finally, after traversing 
the Indian sub-continent, to the lush, 
green landscape of East Pakistan. With 
its wide rivers and network of river 
deltas, this part of the country affords 
a great contrast to West Pakistan. Here, 
many houses in the rural areas have 
delicately woven walls of split bamboo, 
or rattan cane, often made with fairly 
intricate patterns. On the rivers, grace- 
ful processions of sailboats loaded with 
jute and pottery, their square sails, which 
are sometimes brightly colored, silhou- 
etted against the sky, drift past the teem- 
ing life of the villages and port towns. 

Life in Pakistan is never dull—it is a 
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privilege to meet many interesting people 
from many countries who are working 
or traveling here on one assignment or 
another. Stimulating to gather around 
one of the ICA staff house dinner tables 
and exchange experiences with other 
technicians coming or going to their 
various posts. Exciting to broaden one’s 
knowledge, interests and sphere of use- 
fulness. It is also necessary to learn how 
to combat the feeling of frustration 
which sometimes arises when a desire “to 
be of use” cannot be applied as directly, 
or effectively, as one had hoped. Patience 
and tolerance, however, work wonders 
and somehow things adjust themselves, 


though sometimes, not as originally ex- 
pected. 

In leisure hours, from time to time, 
one has the opportunity to hear native 
music on old, traditional instruments, to 
see native dances or to attend Army or 
Police “Tattoos” with their pageantry, 
marvelous rhythm and precision of syn- 
chronized movement of men and horses. 
A recently organized social group is the 
Pakistan American Cultural Center, 
where people interested in the two coun- 
tries, can gather. In fact, there is more 
to do than a person with a full-time job 
has time or energy to include in an 
average week’s activities. 


National Credit and Books 


By KatuHarineE S. Dieu, Fulbright Lecturer in Library Science 
University of Dacca, Dacca, East Pakistan 


People in East Pakistan want to know 
about other peoples, other cultures, other 
ways of doing work, other ways of gov- 
ernment, other uses of leisure, other ways 
of house and home and God. 

Let them read! 


You say, Let them read! when there is 
not a book in the village. You say, Let 
them read! when the good little man who 
teaches the village school has had but 
six or eight years of schooling. You say, 
Let them read! when the per capita cash 
income for one year is between sixty and 
one hundred Pak rupees (twelve to 
twenty dollars, American). You say, 
Let them read! when it takes all day and 
‘all hands helping to gather the faggots 
and leaves for the fire, to wash the few 
simple garments at the tank or by the 
riverside, to plough with wooden plough 
or to break the earth with a mattock 
and to pulverize it by hand, and then to 
set the rice, or the sweet potatoes, or 
tomatoes, or egg plant stalk-by-stalk and 
row-by-row. 

You say, Let them read! 

Say it. I say it too! But I know that 
only a fraction of the Bengalis (the tra- 
ditional name for the people of East 
Pakistan and East India) alive today will 


read. Life is hard in this Ganges- 
Brahmaputra Valley. Life is hard in the 
entire subcontinent. It takes all the sub- 
stance plus all the energy of the villager 
to eke his paltry existence. There are no 
savings for the time when flood washes 
the farm land into the Bay of Bengal. 
There is no hospitalization for the family. 
There is nowhere to lay the head when 
water stands two feet, three feet deep in 
the center of the kutcha house. There is 
the severe fact of struggle—the fate of 
struggle—for each mouthful of rice until 
death releases this individual and passes 
the burden with water, fish net, or oxen 
and plough to one younger. 


-Add the complication a new nation 
faces with near eighty-three million 
people and virtually no national cash re- 
serve. 


You’ see, there could be some time 
each day for each Bengali to read, rather 
than chat or argue!—if the thing to be 
read could be in hand. But there is 
simply not enough cash reserve in the 
State Bank of Pakistan to make Pak 
money hard money. In consequence, in- 
ternational credit is hard to obtain; 
though, be it said in Pakistan’s favor, she 
is working faithfully to build her credit. 








Exports are minutely scrutinized, and 
imports run the gauntlet of inspectors- 
general and tax assessors. 

Where does all this leave the school 
and the library? Where does it leave stu- 
dents in librarianship? 

All have a triple heritage: (1) the 
book stock remaining in private and in- 
stitutional libraries from the time of 
British control, i.¢., before 1947; (2) 
the new books locally written by Paki- 
stanis, printed on Pak paper by Pak 
presses by Pak labor; and (3) new books 
from outside (a) purchased with western 
gift monies, (b) presented as outright 
gifts somewhat in the nature of a surprise 
package, or (c) bought within the limited 
institutional budget from dealers in Eng- 
land, America, and Europe. 

There are books. However, not enough 
books, together with the difficulty of 
replacement, causes people to hoard rather 
than circulate what they do have. 

Some signs appear hopeful to us who 
either come from the West or have 
studied in the West. Young men in large 
numbers, and young women in increasing 
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number, are using libraries. The National 
Library in Calcutta (India: founded 
more than fifty years ago) is open 362 
days per year and is filled with readers. 
The East Pakistan Central Public Library 
(Dacca: inaugurated in 1957) open five 
hours daily except Sunday is a smaller 
library but has a daily reader population 
approaching 450 in space comfortable for 
half that number. 

The United States Information Service 
and the British Council, Dacca branches, 
have given generous quantities of books 
to students on long term loan—three to 
nine months! International Cooperation 
Administration, Asia Foundation, United 
States Educational Foundation in Paki- 
stan (American institutions) and the 
Colombo Plan (United Kingdom) make 
gifts to institutional libraries of books, 
rather than of monies to buy them. 

Some people in East Pakistan are read- 
ing. Some teachers are carrying the idea 
into elementary classrooms. But when 
only a few books can possibly be found 
for an entire school of 250 children it 
is somewhat difficult to remain excited 
about the matter, especially when vol- 
umes begin to tatter. 


In Pakistan the librarian’s task is up- 
hill. He has little money and, conse- 
quently, a somewhat inefficient staff, 
few new books and periodicals can be 
purchased, and he must face corporation 
or government agencies again and again 
with requests for more. 


Frank Laubach’s “Each one teach one” 
and the Student Volunteer’s ““The world 
for Christ in this generation” are idea- 
listic. A book in a Bengali library is an 
entirely other matter. Currency must 
become hard money before educated 
Pakistanis can have as many books as 
they want. When the Jiterati are some- 
what sated, there will be books for the 
masses. Until that time, the well-read 
and enthusiastic librarian wisely elects to 
secure as many books and journals as 
possible, hoping that a few more readers 
each year will become dedicated enthusi- 
astic teachers and bookmen for the next 
generation. 

Too long to wait? East Bengal has 
been here a long time. East Bengal be- 
came East Pakistan in August 1947. 
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Changes have occurred. Allow another 
generation and notice mounting enthusi- 
asm for all sorts of community and per- 
sonal enterprise. If initiative and leader- 
ship can continue to grow there will be 
universities offering loan service to all 
students enrolled, there will be central 
school libraries in elementary and high 


schools, there will be small public li- 
braries for adults, and there will be pub- 
lic libraries with children’s departments. 
But remember, the matter is a cur- 
rency issue, for staff education and for 
purchase of books and buildings. “Open 
sesame” may be said today. The fact will 
not come until day after tomorrow. 


School Librarianship In The 


American Dependents Schools Overseas 


By Mrs. ExisE Draper Barrette, Director of Library Education 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee 


Your dream to travel to the newest 
states in the United States (Alaska or 
Hawaii) or to a foreign country can be 
realized if you are a school librarian and 
meet certain other requirements. 

Since 1946 the Army and the Air 
Force have maintained schools for the 
children of military and civilian per- 
sonnel stationed overseas. This educa- 
tional program provides some 50,000 
American boys and girls enrolled in these 
schools with the same educational ad- 
vantages and facilities they would enjoy 
if they were attending the better schools 
in the United States. There are over 125 
of these schools. They are located prin- 
cipally in Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Ger- 
many, England, and France. 

Briefly stated, the general requirements 
for such positions are: 

Personal 

1. A United States citizen between 
the ages of twenty-three and sixty 
years. 

2. Good physical condition, free from 
chronic conditions requiring medi- 
cal care. 

3. At present the Army does not hire 
in the United States for employ- 
ment overseas, women 
(a) who are married 
(b) who have children eighteen 

years of age or under, or 
(c) who have dependents who re- 
quire being domiciled with 
the employee. 
Education 
1. A bachelor’s degree from an ac- 


credited college or university. 

2. Eighteen semester hours credit in 
professional teacher education. 

3. College level preparation in subject 
field or fields for which applica- 
tion is made. In school librarian- 
ship there are three competitions: 
Elementary librarian. The candi- 

date must possess 15 semester 
hours in library science. 

Teacher-Librarian (High School). 
The candidate must possess 15 
semester hours in library science 
and 18 semester hours in a teach- 
ing field. 

Librarian (High School). The 
candidate must possess 24 se- 
mester hours in library science. 

Experience 

1. Not less than two years (4 se- 
mesters) of successful experience 
in the education profession from 
September 1955 to June 1960. 

2. Experience as either a teacher or 
school librarian is acceptable for 
this experience. 

My knowledge of this program and 
certainly my enthusiasm for the oppor- 
tunities it affords school librarians come 
from the experiences of four librarians 
who finished the undergraduate program 
in librarianship here at East Tennessee 
State College and who have had many 
rewarding experiences in the Dependents 
Schools Program. 

The school year 1959-1960 finds these 
four former students in four different 
schools in three countries. Miss Margaret 
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Hilton is spending her fifth year in 
Alaska. Miss Marie Norman, who has 
had the most varied experiences of the 
group is in Wiesbaden, Germany. She 
had two years in Japan, one in the 
Southern section, another in the North- 
ern part, and a year in Tripoli before 
going to Germany. Miss Joy Mowery is 
in England and previous to this assign- 
ment she too was in Japan for two years. 
Miss Pauline Dolan is librarian of an 
elementary school in Germany. This is 
her first year in the Program. 

Letters from these librarians have been 
very informative. May I share some of 
their comments with the readers. of this 
article. Miss Mowery recently wrote, “TI 
think in the Overseas Schools one is 
called upon a great many times to do 
things far removed from library work— 
things she would not be asked to do in 
the States. I’ve substituted on every 
grade level and have taught all subjects 
offered in the high school except science 
and mathematics, boys’ physical educa- 
tion included. I have served in such 
capacities as acting principal in his ab- 
sence, secretary, errand girl, mail girl, 
supply sergeant and mostly general 
flunky.” 

Such a variety of duties should not be 
a shock to anyone working in the Pro- 
gram for their brochure plainly states 
that many of the elementary schools 
have combination grades similar to those 
in the smaller rural schools in the United 
States. The elementary teacher should 
be qualified for, and in many schools 
will be expected to teach multiple grades 
including the teaching of music, art, and 
physical education. It further states that 
the secondary teacher must be qualified 
for, and expect to teach more than one 
subject and in addition must be prepared 
to conduct at least one extra-curricular 
activity. 

It is obvious from the statements of 
Miss Mowery that the librarians too have 
a varied program. Miss Norman had this 
to say: “My first assignment was in 
Japan for the school year 1956-57. 
Having had no experience in classroom 
teaching, I naturally assumed that I had 
been hired as full-time librarian in one 
of the larger schools in the Tokyo area. 





What a surprise awaited me when I 
reached Tokyo! There I found that I 
had been assigned to Camp Crawford on 
Hokkaido. There were approximately 
three hundred pupils in the school, only 
thirty of whom were in the high school. 
In addition to being librarian my duties 
included keeping two study-halls, teach- 
ing three history classes, and sponsoring 
the school yearbook. I undertook this 
job with many misgivings, but was soon 
enjoying it.” Her letter continues to de- 
scribe her work there and to contrast it 
with her next assignment in Japan at 
Nagoya about which she said, “This 
proved to be my favorite assignment— 
partly because I was a full-time librarian 
again, and partly because I lived only one 
block from the main street of the city 
and had much opportunity to meet 
Japanese people.” 

No one should get the idea that all 
Dependent Schools are small and that the 
librarian always has many different tasks 
to do. Miss Norman found a school en- 
rollment of 1400 pupils with three 
hundred and fifty in grades 7-12 in her 
next assignment to Wheelers Air Base, 
Libya, six miles from Tripoli. Here she 
was high school librarian with no extra 
teaching duties. This year (1959-60) 
she is in the largest of the USAFE De- 
pendents’ High Schools. It is located in 
Wiesbaden and she has called it a choice 
assignment—‘‘Good living quarters, ex- 
cellent roads leading in every direction 
and a most capable assistant make work 
here enjoyable.” The last two locations 
just described provide about the same 
opportunities as those Margaret Hilton 
has consistently experienced in Alaska. 


So that I might present as true a pic- 
ture as possible of the libraries in the 
Dependents’ Schools overseas, I asked 
these librarians to comment on their 
problems and to make any comparisons 
they wished to stateside situations. Here 
are some of their comments: 

“In all of the four schools I have 
worked the most critical problem has 
been that of space,” wrote Marie 
Norman. She continued, “The book col- 
lections have been adequate, though some 
were barely so. The annual allotment 
for books is comparable to that in the 
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better stateside systems. This year we 
were given approximately $2.35 per 
pupil. Encyclopedias, magazines and sup- 
plies are not charged against this allot- 
ment.” 

In contrasting these school libraries 
with those in the states, Miss Mowery 
thinks that the greatest difference lies 
in the methods used for ordering books. 
“In the Far East the books are ordered 
from a volume called ‘Project Book- 
worm.’ Unfortunately this volume is not 
frequently revised. After several years 
of ordering from it, a school has nearly 
all there is to get and the librarian cannot 
secure any of the newest materials to 
fill in gaps in the collection.” She does 
believe that the system for ordering books 
in Europe is preferable: “During the 
summer the library supervisor of all these 
schools in Europe sends to each individual 
school a statement of the amount of 
money allotted for materials. Books may 
be requested from any publisher and all 
orders are placed through the office of 
the Library Coordinator. Books arrive 
generally in late spring and early sum- 
mer. In many cases much of the cata- 
loging is done in the coordinator’s 
office.” 

Miss Norman wrote, “We have no 


limit on the number of books a reader. 


may take at one time. I have found the 


students overseas to be avid readers so 
circulation is always high. In conform- 
ance with Air Force regulations we have 
no fines for overdue books; however, we 
encourage pupils in every way possible to 
return books as soon as they finish with 
them.” 

These librarians all agree that positions 
such as theirs, have much to offer those 
who are interested in combining work 
with travel. Miss Mowery has this word 
of warning, “The service branch will get 
you to your area of assignment (and 
back home again) but after that any 
traveling that you do comes out of your 
pocket, so if you really intend to travel, 
don’t plan on saving much money!” In 
this last way an assignment in Alaska is 
different—you do not get to do so much 
traveling, but you can save money easily. 

Those interested in knowing more 
about this program should write Civilian 
Personnel Officer, Memphis General De- 
pot, Memphis 15, Tennessee, for the 
brochure Opportunities for Educators 
1960-61, Army’s American Dependents’ 
Schools overseas. It has not been my 
purpose to lure any of the school li- 
brarians in Tennessee off to foreign 
lands, but to welcome home those who 
have been attracted by this program for 
they will bring with them much to en- 
rich our school libraries. 
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Memberships In Professional Associations 


By Wi1aM H. Jesse, Committee for a Greater ALA 


The receipt of three official state- 
ments inviting librarians to join their 
professional organizations presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity to activate che pri- 
mary program of the Committee for a 
Greater ALA—increased membership. 

To the unitiated, membership in three 
professional organizations might seem to 
be putting it on a little too thickly, but 
some of us who have been around for a 
long time have learned (in some cases, 
the hardest way) that the three are not 
only desirable but necessary. 

These three professional organizations 


are the national one (American Library 
Association), the regional (Southeastern 
Library Association), and the state 
(Tennessee Library Association). 

In the long and rugged history of 
SELA, the question was raised many 
times as to whether there was a place 
for a regional association along with 
state and national ones. For a number of 
years our regional association proceeded 
on a frankly experimental basis. For 
some time now, however, just about 
everyone, including even the really hard- 
to-please people, seems to have concluded 
that there are enough library matters, 
regional in nature, to justify—even to 
demand—a continuing, strong, regional 
association. 


A little use of the imagination in 
classifying professional problems and op- 
portunities will demonstrate to any indi- 
vidual that these matters do indeed fall 
into three categories. Some of the prob- 
lems are of such a nebulous nature as to 
shade off from one organization into the 
other. In the early days this caused a 
great deal of confusion, and still pro- 
duces a healthful amount of discussion, 
but most of us have concluded that 


certain associations, like books, need not 
be discarded merely because they cannot 
in all details be successfully subjected to 


close classification. 


The three following statements are 
frankly promotional, as they should be; 
and, as it should be, their introduction 
is frankly promotional. Most promo- 
tional statements carry testimonials. The 
one accompanying this statement is very 
simple to formulate and very easy to sup- 
port: I have never known any librarian 
to operate professionally over any very 
considerable period of time who did not 
belong to and participate actively in his 
professional associations. 

These three statements present more 
specifically the reasons for and benefits 


of membership in the national, regional, 
and state associations. 


ALA 


“Now is the time!” “ALA needs 
You!” “Join ALA and see a professional 
world!” If your Membership Committee 
for ALA in Tennessee were made up of 
Madison Avenue experts, it might be able 
to bombard you with attention com- 
manding phrases similar to the old fa- 
miliar ones which would be so novel in 
sound that every librarian in the state 
who has not renewed his membership or 
who has not joined for the first time 
would immediately do so. Instead, we are 
librarians as are you. We make no claim 
to powers of persuasion, hidden or other- 


wise. We can only discuss membership 
in the American Library Association as 
we understand it and extend to you an 
official invitation to join. 

Tennessee has a great tradition in the 
development and growth of ALA. Many 
of its projects have been initiated and/or 
developed by Tennessee leadership. This 
has been accomplished through quality 
of membership. In 1959 when TLA had 
a membership of 638, there were only 
262 ALA members in the state. If we 
all belonged, what might we accomplish! 

The potential membership in Tennes- 
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see can be divided into three groups: 
one group who are members of ALA, 
a second group whose memberships have 
not been solicited or who have made no 
decision, and the third group who are 
not members by decisive choice. We urge 
you who are continuing members but 
have not returned your membership 
forms to renew today. Allow this to be 
your official reminder. Time and effort 
will be conserved for each of us. With 
your own membership taken care of, turn 
to the task of encouraging others to join. 
The staff member working nearest you 
may not have been asked to join or may 
not have made up his mind. He will 
have questions you can answer. 

He knows that ALA has improved the 
professional status of librarians; has es- 
tablished standards of service, support, 
educational level and welfare of per- 
sonnel; has worked with federal agencies 
to obtain adjustment of postal rates for 
libraries and to obtain the enactment and 
administration of the Library Services 
Act; has established a not-for-profit co- 
operative publishing program in behalf 
of library progress; and serves as a clear- 
ing center for all library interests. He 
may not have considered that member- 
ship can give this advantage. No matter 
how large the staff or how experienced 
a librarian may become, there are always 
problems, projects and ideas which need 
to be discussed with a colleague who will 
understand. ALA has a three-way answer 
to this need. First, through its official 
journals one can benefit from an “in- 
service training program” for the cost of 
a personal membership. He can be in- 
formed of the latest in the profession and 
take part in the discussion himself by 
having his own articles published or 


availing himself of the privilege of writ- 
ing to the editor. At all times the pro- 
fessional lines of communication can be 
open. Second, as a member, one can at- 
tend and be an active participant in the 
annual national conferences which offer 
the opportunity to exchange ideas with 
colleagues in person and to join with 
them in the solving of common problems 
either as a committee member or as a 
guiding officer. Third, the ALA Staff 
at Headquarters are on call to a member 
as a consultant and assistant for any 
individual, specific problem. As long as 
many of the libraries in Tennessee have 
staffs that are small in number, these 
benefits loom large in value. Prospective 
members, consider such advantages. 

Librarians who in other years have de- 
cided not to join ALA concern us. The 
reasons that a professional person may 
be a member of TLA and SELA but not 
of ALA interest us. ALA can be im- 
proved. It exists for its members and 
prospective members; it is constantly 
working for improvement in service and 
activities. The problems you experience 
may be under consideration and we will 
need your help and ideas in reaching a 
solution. As a member you can assist us. 
If the problem has not come up for dis- 
cussion, perhaps it should, and you may 
be just the one to voice it. 

1960 is going to begin a great decade 
for ALA. Its progress requires the sup- 
port of an active membership. Criticisms 
and suggestions carry weight when 
voiced by the membership. The Member- 
ship Committee invites you, encourages 
you, and urges you to join. 

JoHNNIE GIVENs 
State Chairman 


ALA Membership Committee 


SELA 


We all believe that in union there is 
strength. Many of us who have strength- 
ened the Tennessee Library Association 
and the American Library Association 
through our membership forget that we 
owe allegiance also to a regional associa- 
tion of librarians, the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association. Since 1920 SELA 
has been working for our profession, and 


we have all benefited from its activities 
whether or not we have supported it with 
our membership dues. Increased support, 
both in dues and in member participation, 
will enable SELA to do a better job, 
which will in turn help each of us as 
individuals and in our work. If you have 
not been a member in the past, or if you 
have not yet renewed your membership 
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for 1960, won’t you send your dues 
today (only $2.00 if you are a member 
of TLA or ALA; $3.00 if you are not a 
member of one of these associations) to 
the SELA Executive Office, Price Gilbert 
Library, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta 13, Georgia. You will receive 
the quarterly journal, The Southeastern 
Librarian, and you will keep informed 


about plans for the nineteenth biennial 
conference which is scheduled for Oc- 
tober 13-15, 1960, in Asheville. Join 
SELA so that we may be UNITED—TO 
BRING BOOKS AND PEOPLE TO- 
GETHER. 

MarTHA L. ELLISON 

SELA Membership Chairman 


for Tennessee 


TLA 


Objective 
Good library service throughout Ten- 
nessee : 
Membership 

Any person or institution interested in 
library service 
Annual Dues 

Individuals: Regular, $2.00; Student, 
$2.00; Sustaining, $5.00; Institutions, 
$5.00. 

The door is open, the price tag is low. 
The objective is attainable through 
wholehearted support of members in 


every area of Tennessee. There were 600 
members last year, why not double or 
triple that number? Why join? Friends 
join because of their belief that libraries 
improve a community through service, 
educational, recreational, cultural.  Li- 
brarians join because, 1. Their interest 
is good library service; 2. Improved li- 
brary service improves their professional 
status, 

RutH C. RINco 


President 
TLA 
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NEWSNOTES 
Public Libraries News 


A variety of activities marked the 
third annual observance of National Li- 
brary Week in Knoxville: 

More than 200 people attended a din- 
ner sponsored jointly by the Knoxville 
Public Library and the Knox County 
Library on April § to hear Mrs. Wilma 
Dykeman Stokely, who spoke on “Ten- 
nessee’s People, Past and Present,” and 
Mr. William O. Steele, whose subject was 
“The Tall Tale and How It Grew.” The 
local National Library Week Committee 
sponsored the printing for distribution 
of 20,000 copies of each of four anno- 
tated book lists: Books for children, 
books for young people, a business men’s 
list, and a citizen’s book list. Knoxville 
newspapers ran feature articles on li- 
braries and reading, and local radio and 
television stations gave publicity through 
a news cast and spot announcements. 
Children’s Services Department sponsored 
and arranged a week-long display of ap- 
proximately 500 standard and current 
books for children in the library audi- 
torium. Film preview sessions were held 
for adults who work with pre-school and 
primary children. The fourteen films 


shown were based on standard picture 
books for children. 


Mrs. Victor C. Hobday, University of 
Chicago Library School graduate and 
former reference assistant in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture library in 
Washington, has joined the Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library Reference Department as a 
' part-time reference librarian. 


Circulation of phonograph records, 
which declined sharply when a ten cent 
service charge was imposed in April 
1958, has increased nearly 200 percent 
since the removal of the charge on April 
1, 1960. This was made possible by an 


increase in the library budget. 

The library received an increase in its 
1960 budget of $38,457, which repre- 
sents an 18'4% gain. This increase 
enabled the library to establish a position- 
classification salary plan effective April 


1; provided for the opening of the Lons- 
dale Branch Library to a full-time sched- 
ule July 1; provided operating funds for 
the proposed Sequoyah Branch Library 
building; and provided a 97% increase in 
the book budget. 

The Knox County Library is a com- 
munity centered system which in con- 
crete terms means that much of the 
library promotion and development comes 
from the people themselves. Early in its 
history the County Library Board agreed 
to maintain and operate a library in 
population centers of fifteen hundred or 
more people provided those centers would 
furnish adequate facilities. Under that 
policy the board recently opened its 
twelfth library. 

In celebration of National Library 
Week, the new library located in the 
Karns Community, held its formal open- 
ing Sunday afternoon, April 3. Nearly 
three hundred library patrons, public 
officials, board members and visiting Ji- 
brarians attended. The new library, a 
brick veneer building provided by the 
Karns Community Club, is twenty-three 
hundred square feet in size with rest 
rooms, office and conference room. The 
actual space for shelving and reading 
room furniture is thirteen hundred square 
feet. The Knox County Library through 
a special County Court appropriation 
provided the lighting fixtures, tile floor- 
ing, shelving, furniture, equipment, and 
the three-thousand-volume book collec- 
tion. 

A Karns Library Board with represen- 
tatives from three neighboring communi- 
ties has been appointed, and according 
to certain responsibilities delegated to 
them by the Knox County Library Board 
will work with the County Library Staff 
to develop a community program. Mrs. 
M. H. Hendrickson, a community per- 
son, is the Karns Librarian. The library 
is open twenty hours per week. Karns 
like the other Knox County Libraries in- 
cludes good basic reference material by 
which the average patron can find the 
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answers to his questions. Film service 
is available and the Karns Librarian will 
work with local clubs to develop study 
groups and to help with program plan- 
ning. 


April 1960 is Fine Arts Festival month 
in Chattanooga. A calendar of activities 
is planned for the city. The Chattanooga 
Public Library is cooperating with an ex- 
hibit of books and prints on the fine arts, 
and by including art films in the regular 
Saturday film showings. The exhibit 
has also been tied in with National Li- 
brary Week. 


The Chattanooga Public Library has 
prepared a list of films on Mental Health 
which is being distributed widely by the 
Mental Health Association in advance of 
Mental Health Week. 


The formal opening of the reorganized 
Paris-Henry County Library was held on 
Sunday afternoon, January 24, with more 
than 250 persons calling during the after- 
noon. The book collection had been 
classified and catalogued, and the com- 
bined collections of the city and county 
library housed together. Opened to the 
public on January 26, almost 4000 books 
were circulated during the first two 
months of use. This compares with 
about 1200 circulated annually from the 
former county library. Hours open were 
increased to forty per week. Mrs. Roger 
Van Dyke is the librarian. Future plans 
include larger quarters for the library in 
the new city hall, which will be con- 
structed within the coming year. 


The librarians of the Reelfoot Region 
were privileged to hear an author tell 
about her writing at their in-service 
training meeting in March. Rebecca 
Caudill, author of children’s books, was 
speaking at the University of Tennessee, 
Martin Branch, and local librarians were 
invited to hear her. This was quite an 
inspiration to all of them. 


Miss Mattye Jackson, former Dyers- 
burg High School Librarian, joined the 
staff of the Reelfoot Regional Library 
last September 1. 


Announcement of the appointment of 
David Marshall Stewart as chief librarian 
of the Nashville Public Libraries effec- 





tive June 1, 1960, has been made by 
Chairman of the Board Charles C. 
Trabue and Mayor Ben West, succeeding 
Dr. Robert Alvarez who resigned Oc- 
tober 31, 1959, to accept a position in 
California. Mr. Stewart, a native of 
Nashville, took his degrees at Bethel 
College (1938) and Peabody Library 
School (1939), and has served as li- 
brarian of Memphis State College, and 
earlier as state director of the library 
service program in Tennessee under the 
sponsorship of the State Department of 
Education using WPA funds. After 
four years in the United States Navy, 
he returned to Memphis State and later 
joined the staff of the Library of Con- 
gress, soon transferring to the Central 
Intelligence Agency. He has continued 
in this field for the past twelve years. 
Prints of the film described below are 
available for use in Tennessee either 
from Miss Elizabeth Cole, Tennessee Ex- 
ecutive Director of NLW, 1607 South 
Main Street, Columbia, or from Miss 
Martha Parks, Public Libraries Division, 
State Library and Archives, Nashville. 


BEGINNINGS: NET - 1960 - 28 
min - sd - b&w. A film interview with 
Dr. Ralph A. Ulveling, Director, Detroit 
Public Library, by Dr. Don Federson, 
Northwestern University. The interview 
portion of the film is introduced by Ken 
Nordine who relates the public library to 
the objectives of society and gets a plug 
in for World Book, sponsors of the film. 
The library is defined as an agency which 
uses the recorded wealth of the past to 
meet needs of people in the present. The 
buildings and services of the Detroit 
Public Library are shown in a short 
series of effective stills, after which Dr. 
Federson interviews Ralph Ulveling who 
is a good subject. His answers to ques- 
tions about the purpose of the library, 
its staff and service programs are spon- 
taneous and indicate good public library 
service. Librarians should find this film 
useful for recruiting, and for showing 
to Friends of the Library, trustees and 
a variety of civic groups. A good dis- 
cussion film. 

The Clinch-Powell Regional Library 


System held a Workshop on Publicity on 
Wednesday, March 30, in the Regional 





Center. All community librarians in the 
region were invited to come and bring 
either a member of their county library 
board or of their local library committee. 
The Workshop was conducted by Miss 
Mary Eleanor Wright, Consultant in In- 
Service Training, Nashville, and by Mrs. 
G. M. Adamson on the staff of the Oak 
Ridger newspaper. The session lasted 
from 10:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. with par- 
ticipants providing their own sandwiches. 
The region furnished cold drinks and 
cookies. 


Miss Wright displayed and _ talked 
about all kinds of display and poster 
material. This was followed by a work- 
shop in which participants actually made 
posters. After lunch, Mrs. Adamson 
talked about essentials to remember when 
writing library publicity for news- 
papers. Following her talk, all partici- 
pants were given an opportunity to write 
a news item for their paper. There were 
17 librarians, 6 board or committee mem- 
ters, plus the regional library staff, who 
participated. 


The City of Chattanooga has employed 
Public Administration Service of Chi- 
cago to do a job analysis and classifica- 
tion plan for all city employees. The 
report should be completed before July, 
1. All members of the library staff have 
spent much time and a great deal of 
thought in filling out the questionnaires. 
We will wait with interest to see the 
final report and learn how library em- 
ployees are classified in relation to other 
city employees. 


KNOX COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
HANDBOOK 


Librarians throughout Tennessee are 
evidently familiar with community clubs 
and have possibly worked with them on 
various activities. In Knox County the 
community clubs are organized into a 
Community Club Council whose func- 
tion is to coordinate the work of the 
various clubs in such way as to develop 
a total county improvement program. 
The Knox County Library has library 
committees in each of the community 
clubs and in the county council. 

Each year the Council Library Com- 


mittee sponsors an adult education pro- 
gram. Their latest undertaking, only 
recently completed, was the publication 
of “Knox County Government: A 
Citizens Handbook.” The Handbook is a 
joint project of the Council Library 
Committee and the Knox County Library 
Staff, the County Judge, the personnel 
of various departments of county gov- 
ernment, and the University of Tennessee 
Bureau of Public Administration. The 
Handbook grew out of normal joint ac- 
tivities of local groups and the Knox 
County Library. County librarians, 
working daily with groups and indi- 
viduals, were confronted with evi- 
dence of local interest in county govern- 
ment problems and with the lack of ade- 
quate information. As a result the Li- 
brary Committee of the Community 
Club Council agreed to examine ways 
of providing the needed information. 
John Dabbs, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, O. F. Treece, President of the 
Community Club Council, B. L. Gilley, 
Consultant for the Council, the County 
Librarians, and County Judge C. Howard 
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Bozeman gave much thought as to the 
nature of the material needed. They soon 
turned to the Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration who in cooperation with public 
officials collected the data, organized 
and wrote the text. The Library Com- 
mittee performed a time consuming job, 
examining the material again and again 
and recommending changes to meet local 
needs. One of the chief functions of the 
committee was to see that the Handbook 
was written in layman’s language and 
organized in such way that it could 
easily be used as a study book by local 
organizations. 


“Knox County Government,” pre- 
pared by Robert M. Brock of the 


University of Tennessee Bureau, is copy- 
righted by the Library Committee of the 
Community Club Council and published 
by the Knox County Library Board. It 
contains ten chapters covering such sub- 
jects as civil districts, elections, county 
judge and county court, courts and 
judicial administration, education, li- 
braries, tax assessing, law enforcement, 
county commissioners, and financial ad- 
ministration. The chapter sub-divisions 
and the rather complete index makes 
information easy to find. The handbook 
is interesting to read and at the same 
time serves as an excellent handy refer- 
ence tool. 


Public Library Services Study 


The TLA Sub-Committee on the Pub- 
lic Library Services submitted a report 
called “A Public Library Program for 
Tennessee” to the Legislative Council 
on March 19, 1960. This report is 
the culmination of ten months of con- 
centrated work by the TLA Sub-Com- 
mittee. The TLA Sub-Committee served 
as the voice of public libraries and li- 


brarians during the Legislative Council 
Study. The report represents the best 
thinking of the committee concerning a 
proposed program. This plan received 
critical comment from _ librarians 
throughout the state before final draft 
stage. Copies of this report may be ob- 
tained from John F. Anderson, Knox- 
ville Public Library. 


School Libraries News 


Miss Louise Meredith, Supervisor of 
Libraries and Instructional Materials, 
Mrs. Willodene Stewart, Howard High 
School, and Miss Ada McCaa, Supervisor 
of Libraries Mississippi Department of 
Education, will be teaching again this 
summer at Peabody Library School. Miss 
Ruth Reagor, former president of TLA 
and currently Principal of the Elm 
Valley Elementary School, Oak Ridge, 
will be a visiting instructor in Library 
Service at the University of Tennessee. 


Miss Jerry Nicholson is currently serv- 
ing as librarian at Cheatham County 
High School; Mrs. Elmer Raper at Chris- 
tiana High School; Mrs. Wrenne Bomar 
at Peabody Demonstration School. 


Mrs. Mildred Bosworth, Library De- 
partment, Tennessee Book Company, was 
a member of the advisory committee for 


the consultants who revised “The Basic 
Book Collection for Elementary School 
Libraries,” recently published by ALA. 


Mrs. Ann Sanford, Smyrna High 
School, has recently moved into a brand 
new library. 


The sectional meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Student Assistants were most 
successful this year. The organization is 
growing in numbers, in the number of 
schools represented, in participation, and 
in enthusiasm. A pin for state-wide use 
has been selected, and committees have 
volunteered to make a study and formu- 
late some standards which will determine 
who may wear a pin. 


Middle Tennessee is offering a trophy 
to the school entering the best scrapbook 
of student assistant and library club ac- 
tivities. A number of very excellent 
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scrapbooks were entered and the trophy 
will be at Madison High (Davidson 
County) with the “Library Lassies” 
during 1960-1961. Mrs. Annie Laurie 
Wiley is the librarian at Madison. Mrs. 
Rebecca Caudill, author of popular 
juvenile novels, was the speaker at the 
West Tennessee meeting March 23 at 
Martin and at the Middle Tennessee 
meeting March 24 at Austin Peay. Mrs. 
Caudill’s address was delightful and her 
audience was charmed. East Tennessee 
met March 29 at East Tennessee State 
College. A panel of foreign students, 
one from Iran, from Costa Rica, from 
Malaya, and from Iraq discussed “Books, 
Schools and Libraries.” Thirty-six school 
librarians led discussions at the various 
discussion meetings, a regular feature of 
the day’s activities. Officers for 1960- 
1961 are West Tennessee—President, 
Barbara Toombs, McKenzie High School; 
Vice President, Joyce Martin, South Side 
High School, Pickwick; Secretary, 
Martha Lee Bearden, Adamsville High 
School; Treasurer, Sue Holland, Big 
Sandy High School; Reporter, Carol 
Maynard, Humes High School, Memphis. 
Middle Tennessee—President, Ina Mc- 
Donald, Cheatham County High School; 
Vice President, Bonnie Justin, McMinn- 
ville City High School; Secretary, Joyce 
Weathers, Donelson High School; Treas- 
urer, Harriet Walker, Dickson County 
High School; Reporter, Mary Louise 
Stephens, Franklin High School. East 
Tennessee—President, Pernecia Baker, 
Hixson High School; Vice President, 
Sharon Peoples, Bluff City High School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Brenda Richmond, 
Blountville High School; Reporter, Billie 
. Crussell, Ketron High School. The offi- 
cers of the Middle Tennessee Association 
of Student Library Assistants served at 
the reception honoring Tennessee authors 
held at the State Library and Archives 
Building, Memorial Hall, April 3, spon- 
sored by the Tennessee Committee for 
National Library Week. In addition to 
the officers, Ann Hollis, West End High 
School; Judy Wherry, Howard High; 
and Anne Williams, Madison High; 
served. 


Miss Mary Helen Mahar, Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries, U.S. 


Office of Education, was the guest 
speaker at the meeting of the Library 
Section of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. We were most fortunate that 
Miss Mahar could be in Tennessee for 
this meeting and everyone enjoyed a most 
inspiring and stimulating address “New 
Trends in Education in Relation to Li- 
braries with Emphasis on the New 
Standards.” Approximately 150 librari- 
ans attended the luncheon, which had 
been arranged by Mrs. J. W. Bruer, Isaac 
Litton High School, at the Noel Hotel. 
Officers for 1960-1961 are President, 
Mrs. Chlora Dunn, Chattanooga High 
School; Vice President, Mrs. J. W. Bruer, 
Isaac Litton High School; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Frances Reid, South Side 
High School, Jackson. 


Margaret Wilson, Bledsoe County 
High School, is a member of the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the Tennessee 
Education Association for the Third 
District. 


Mrs. Florence Leach Simmons is back 
in Tennessee after several years’ absence. 
She is serving as Supervisor of Libraries 
and Instructional Materials for the Chat- 
tanooga City Schools. 
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Holston Valley High School, Bristol, Tennessee 


Collects Biographies of Teenage Authors 


The Library Club of Holston Valley 
has an enrollment of eighteen members. 
Miss Thelma Rotenberry, our club spon- 
sor and school librarian, is an interesting 
and industrious woman. Our club meets 
twice a month on Thursday. 


Each and every member has learned 
many things this year, including the 
many and varied responsibilities of a li- 
brarian, the usage of various books and 
magazines, and important information 
from one of our projects. 


Requirements for earning a club 
award, which may be a letter for the first 
year, a pin for the second year, and a 
bracelet for the third year, include regu- 
lar attendance at the meetings, arrange- 
ment of at least one bulletin board during 
the year, fifty hours’ service in the li- 
brary, and responsibility for giving one 
book report. I think that the work and 
standards Miss Rotenberry has required 
of us are well worth the awards. 

As soon as school started in the fall, 
the club was organized and the members 
decided to do three big projects. The 
first and most worthwhile project we 
have ever undertaken was writing to au- 
thors for information on their lives. All 
of the members were overwhelmed when 
the authors responded so promptly and 
shared with us their interesting experi- 
ences and facts about their lives. The 
authors who so kindly answered our let- 
ters are as follows: Joe Archibald, James 
Sterling Ayars, Jack Bechdolt, Mrs. Sallie 
Bell, Irene Bewley, Betty Cavanna, Alice 
Ross Colver, Rebecca Caudill, John 
Combs, Rosamond DuJardin, C. P. Jack- 


son, Mrs. O. B. Jackson, Ruth Adams 
Knight, Catherine Marshall, Helen Top- 
ping Miller, Jack O’Brine, Nell T. M. 
Ogle, Mildred Pace, Anna McClelland 
Pfaender, Robert Lee Scott, Jackson 
Scholz, James Street, and Mrs. Gwen 
Terasaki. 


Betty BENTLEY 
Club Reporter 
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1961 Convention 


Announcement of the date of the TLA conference to be held in 1961 has 
just been received from the President. The meeting will be held April 6-8, 1961 


at the Hotel Peabody in Memphis. 
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College and University Libraries News 


Miss Juanita Grant of Murphy, North Carolina, joined the staff of Maples 
Library, Carson-Newman College, on January 26, 1960. Miss Grant replaced Miss 
Ruth Miller who has accepted a position in Daytona Beach, Florida. 


Construction has begun on an addition to the library of Memphis State Uni- 
versity which will enlarge the cataloging department and be used as a receiving 
room. The erection of a loading ramp will greatly facilitate the handling of heavy 
parcel post and express boxes. This addition will be ready for occupancy by the 
fall semester beginning in September. An additional staff member will be added 
at that time to assist in the order department. Miss Dorrice Bratcher, Reference 
Librarian, is the winner of the Annual Distinguished Citizens Award presented by 
the Baptist Student Union of Memphis State University. This honor is accorded the 
adult whom the BSU believes has meant most to Baptist college students in Memphis 
during the year. In the presentation of the award to Miss Bratcher this comment 
was made, ‘““We have had many great faculty advisers to our BSU, but none can 
compare with Miss Bratcher. She has taken a personal interest in each and every 
student.” 


Mooney Memorial Library at the Medical School of the University of Ten- 
nessee has lost a staff member. Miss Helen F. Feltovik terminated her employment 
there in March. 


David E. Kaser, assistant director of Washington University Libraries, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has been appointed to succeed Dr. A. F. Kuhlman as director of 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, upon his retirement July 1. Dr. Kaser is a 
native of Indiana and holds degrees from Houghton College, Notre Dame University, 
and the University of Michigan. 





STUDY LIBRARY COURSE—The library division of the Hamilton County Depart- 
ment of Education is sponsoring an extension course from the University of Ten- 
nessee for Hamilton County teachers, under direction of Mrs. Chester H. Lamsey. 
Those taking the 10-week course, at the Lupton City Materials Center, are, seated 
from left, Miss Carmen Caballero, John A. Patten, Mrs. Mary McAmish, Mrs. Evelyn 
Hawk and Mrs. Bernice Smith, Lakeside; Mrs. Bernice Cope, Rivermont; Mrs. 
Martha L. Gilliland, Hixson Elementary; Mrs. Sarah C. May and Miss Lucy Hale, 
Du Pont. Standing, Mrs. Elsie S. Nason, Signal Mountain; Mrs. Laura Lusk, White 
Oak; Miss Maxine Cline, and Mrs. Glenda Perry, county library office; Miss 
Elleanor Kochtitzky, county library office; Mrs. Helen Burnett, Soddy Elementary; 
Mrs. Margaret H. Hood, John H. Allen; Mrs. Leah S. Tennenbaum, Pineville; Mrs. 
Grace B. Thomas, East Brainerd; Mrs. Elizabeth Randolph, Harrison; Miss Ruth 
Amos, Soddy Elementary; Mrs. Arch Howell; Lookout Mountain; Mrs. Ruth Alder, 
McBrien; Nathaniel Garth, Booker T. Washington; Miss Dorothy Ryan of the 
University of Tennessee, who is teaching the course. 
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Request for Folk Songs of Tennessee 


A letter has been received from Mr. 
George W. Boswell, Professor of English, 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tennessee, asking to hear from anyone 
who knows folk songs of Tennessee ap- 
propriate for inclusion in a book he is 
compiling. The following quotation 
from his letter indicates the nature of 
the material he is seeking: 

“As soon as possible, will you search 
your memory, your attic, your neighbor- 
hood, and send your versions of folk 
songs to me? I am after ideally all folk 
songs ever sung in Tennessee. Especially, 
however, for the sake of completeness 
of the collection I need the oldest and 
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This annual award of $100 will be 
given to the author of the best article 
published in each volume of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Quarterly, beginning 
with the 1959 volume. 

The award winning article will be se- 
lected by a panel of three judges chosen 
on the basis of their scholarly achieve- 
ments in the field of Southern history. 
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most beautiful ballads and the songs that 
are most likely to have been composed 
in Tennessee. I will mention specifically: 
Robin Hood ballads, Young Charlotte, 
Twelve Months Dead, Stagolee, Sir Pat- 
rick Spence, Pretty Saro, Cotton-Eyed 
Joe, The Lowlands Low, Lady Margaret, 
The Devil’s Nine Questions, the Cambric 
Shirt, Geordie, Pretty Polly, The Crafty 
Farmer, Bessy Bell, The Four Marys, Zeb 
Tourney’s Girl, Utah Carroll, and The 
Bold Soldier.” Mr. Boswell prefers to 
receive both words and music and a 
record of the singing if one is available, 
but he will accept words alone. 
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